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2 ) Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


The Colorado Humane Society, also called 
the State Bureau of Child and Animal Protec- 


Lion, -\ has - ire cermlye = clectedaag Oram present 
Thomas P. Walsh, a wealthy miné owner of 
Denver, Colorado. In his speech accepting 
the presidency he said: 

Mantes them iiohestw Ol #ereatedmabein gs, 
Our domestic animals trustingly look to us 
for kind treatment. We should respond by 
letting our humane impulses control us in all 
our acts toward animals. We shall be richly 
rewarded both’ by the commendation of our 
own souls and by the deep gratitude these 
dumb creatures always show for kindness ac- 
corded them, even if they cannot express it in 
words. 

Dont sridera 


poor horse on a dead run up a steep mountain 


SAV Gouri ya tilem DeLLeCIeuwia ya, 


road, where you know it is so difficult to 
breathe. Don't overload animals -and- then 
beat them because they can’t pull the load. 
Don't cut and slash’ a poor horse because he 
happens to stumble on a_wretchedly-kept 
road. Be always considerate and kind to 
beasts. Remember that while they may be 
far removed from us in intelligence they have 
at least the same susceptibility to physical 
pain. 

“When harmless wild animals call out their 
friendly greetings to you, don’t respond by 
trying to take their lives with your murderous 
revolver. Don’t put shotguns into the hands 
of ycur boys for them to go out and destroy 
every little bird or other animal that crosses 
theirvpath., “Don'tsbe a-party to the: slaughter 
of innocent animals just for the ‘pleasure’ you 
may have in their killing. No; try the ‘better 
way. Treat all of God’s creatures in a gen- 
tle, humane way and, believe me, you will be 
richly rewarded.” 

The monthly paper published by the Colo- 
rado Humane Society has an article strongly 
“condemning the cruel exhibition of steer rop- 
ing which is one of the features of the annual 
celebration called “Frontier Day”: 


“Everybody,” says the writer, “wishes well 
for the Wyoming holiday and wants to see it 
as great a success as possible. The people 
who feel most kindly toward it are the ones 
who want also to have its outrageous brutali- 
ties eliminated. There is nothing funny or 
entertaining to civilized people in seeing horses 
beaten quirts or spurréeds@triaeGneas 
sides are bloody in an effort to goad them into 
still more desperate efforts to escape their tor-. 
mentors. ‘There is nothing funny in seeing 
horns knocked off, legs broken and _ hoofs 
pulled off. There is nothing funny in seeing 


with 


steers ‘busted,’ which means throwing them 
so hard and so nearly knocking the life out of 
them that they cannot struggle, but he quiet 
while being tied. Sometimes they are thrown 
with such force the ribs are broken from their 
backbones. What fore To furnish sport 
for a savage or heedless audience. 

“Steer roping is not permitted in Colorado 
on account of its many phases of excessive 
and inhuman cruelty. It is forbidden by law 
in Texas, not from motives of humanity, but 
on account of the property loss in maimed and 
killed stock to the owner. 

“Roping has ceased to be a practical neces- 
sity on the range. It is no longer practiced 
to any extent except for just such exhibitions 
as Frontier Day. affords. ~Butanmordem to 
shine on such occasions cowboys practice on 
the cattle on the range, rope and ‘bust’ them 
and break their horns, legs and ribs. That is 
the reason Texas has forbidden it by law, tot 
because the framers of the Texas law were 
actuated by sympathy with the maimed and 
tortured animals either at the exhibitions or 
on the range. 

“Yet year after year Wyoming advertises it 
as one of the chief attractions to her greatest 
festival, along with the frightened, desperate, 
bleeding horses and an occasional scared little 
coyote roped and dragged by horsemen around 
the ring. 

“What wonder is it that the west is regarded 
with aversion and disgust by the eastern read- 
ers of the flamboyant newspaper accounts oO? 
such brutalities? Why should any right- 
minded person want to come to live in a com- 
munity when such things are regarded as 
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‘sport’ and not only permitted but gloried in? 

“The Colorado dailes will not publish the 
accounts of these atrocities and the descrip- 
tions of the bloody scenes enacted sent them 
by their own correspondents. They fear to 
offend Wyoming subscribers. 

“The fact. is that Wyoming is as yet im- 
perfectly civilized. If it were not so the right- 
thinking, right-feeling portion of her citizens 
would not be so powerless to prevent these 
disgusting and shocking exhibitions. On 
Frontier Day the lid is off. The savage, half- 
Siaieecdscicment is in control. The rougher 
and more brutal the spectacle is the better this 
class likes it and the more of them come to see 
fue lt appeals to the brutal passions’ and 
blood-thirsty instincts just as bull fights and 
dog fights do. The fiercer they are the better 
for this class of people, and there is apparently 
a majority of this kind in Wyoming. As long 
as they are in control and as long as such 
spectacles are provided on Wyoming’s holi- 
day just so long will it be at the expense of 
Wyoming’s reputation as a civilized and law- 
abiding community.” 


Are we more civilized in the East? Are 
we more humane? I wish I could think so. 
It is true we do not have roping contests by 
cowboys, but “the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty” in the East 
as well as the West, in the cities of churches 
as well as on the prairies. It is not only the 
Western papérs that keep these deeds of 
cruelty ‘in the background, but newspapers 
ewer cte. Cruel deeds are not pleasant 
reading and the paper that ventures to publish 
them is shunned by the indifferent and the 
humane alike. So it is only such glaring acts 
of cruelty as bull fights and roping contests 
that get talked about. 

The many daily cruelties constantly going 
on under our eyes receive little attention. The 
thin, half-starved, »verloaded horses; the de- 
serted dogs and cats; the dogs and cats that 
have owners who co not give them either com- 
fortable shelter or food; the transportation 
and slaughter of sheep and cattle; the many 
acts of deliberate cruelty in which animals 
are starved, beaten and abused, apparently 


through sheer fiendishness; we who are in the 
thick of the battle against cruelty here in the 
East often find that the cruelties going on all 
about us are not realized excepting by the 
few who care very much for all suffering crea- 
tures. Were the suffering of the lower ani- 
mals better understood and more fully realized 
we should not hear of so many wills in which 
large bequests are given to every other cause 
that calls for money, and not even a dollar 
given for the work of helping suffering ani- 
mals and bettering their sad condition. For 
example, a member of the Animal Rescue 
League has recently died leaving many large 
bequests, among them $100,000 to foreign mis- 
sions, and although she had frequently ex- 
pressed strong approval of the work of the 
League, not a mention was made of it in her 
will. She left $10,000 to the American Humane 
Education Society, but some society has got to 
take care of all these homeless, neglected ant- 
mals now while this generation is being edu- 
cated, and those who are doing this necessary, 
practical work ought to be supported in it. 
Doubtless this deceased member did _ not 
realize or understand the present suffering 
and cruelty which causes the present need of 
financial help. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS oe 


od 


An Appreciative Audience 

Under wan folds piazzape oor, the sboards 
loosened by long usage, and the foundation 
rotted by years of service, a family of toads 
spend the summer months. Each evening af- 
ter sunset, when the twilight shades are fall- 
ing, I take my banjo and sitting in the big 
piazza chair play softly to myself. 

By-and-by a head pops out of a crevice, two 
bright eyes look around, and a big awkward. 
body follows; another and another soon join 
the company, and there they sit in a solemn 
row winking their bead-like eyes at me. 

Night after night the performance is re- 
peated, and each time the audience is forth- 
coming, and sits in silent dignity to the end of 


my concert. {UM oeES 
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Why Nero and I are not on Speaking lerms 
( Concluded ) 


I couldn’t settle to anything that morning, 
I felt so excited. I didn’t want even to go over 
to Nero’s house, for I felt sure, if I saw him, 
I should not be able to keep from telling him, 
and:I felt that I had no business to do that, 
for it was master’s secret, and I ought to keep 
it for -himy “So I° went ‘out-in~the backyard 
and began to bury a bone, stopping often to 
run around to the front gate and look down 
the road to see.if master were coming. Once 
I met Miss Eleanor, who was going towards 
the village, carrying a bunch of golden rod, 
and I jumped all around her and licked her 


hand. 


“Why, Hattie dear; what is ite” she said: 
“YOu séem very much excited tabout some- 
thing.” 


‘“Bow-wow-wow!” said I, meaning, “Uhat’s 
as true a thing as you ever said,’ and I raced 
back to my bone. On the way I ran into Mrs. 
Dick, and very nearly knocked her down. 

PacarblSaca tl. Geedon i see.itive 
sense of saying, “odcat!..to a dog, but it 1s‘a 
way she has.) “You nasty little beast, you 
nearly upset me! How dared you do it?” but 
I didn’t stop to argue it out with her. 

Well, the long morning wore away some- 
how, and at last and at length, somewhere 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, master 
appeared, and I danced around him, saying 
quickly, “Bow! Bow! Bow!” 

“Now! Now! Now!” 

But nothing would do but first he must put 
on his best afternoon coat and get out his top 
hat, and put on my best collar.. I thought it 
an awful bore, but finally we started. 

When we got to Miss Eleanor’s master rang 
the bell. 

“Are Mr. and Mrs. Barnard 
Eleanor at home?” he asked. 

“No, sir,’ said the maid, who semed very 
much surprised at his asking in such a formal 
way, for master intimate at the 
house. “Mr. Barnard’s gone to town, Mrs. 
Barnard went with him, sir, and Miss Eleanor 
took Nero and went for a walk to the woods, I 
think, Mr. Westcott.” 


said she. 


very which 


meant 


and Miss 


was very 


“Thank you,’ said my master, and turned 
away, while I followed, dejectedly. 
Should we have to go home again after all? 
I wondered. 
all dejected. 


very 


But my master did not seem at 
Walking quickly, he took the 
path leading to the woods, and, barking hap- 
pily; -l cateered around hin) 
now. 


understood 


Just on the other side of the woods, sitting 
on a camp stool, with the trees behind her, 
and the meadow stretching away in front of 
her, we found Miss Eleanor. Her headmwas 
bent down, and she was writing briskly with 
what she calls her “fountain pen.” I can’t tell 
why, for it doesn’t look at all like a fountain. 


Thete are so many things I cant tell why 


about. Neto lay at her teet: 
My master looked at her with far more 
love in- his face* than had everesbecnmer se 


for me, and for a moment! I felt a little Dit 
jealous; then he said very low, “May I?” and 
while I was wondering what he meant, he 
right around Miss Eleanor and 
But I had no time to see any 
more, for Nero gave a loud growl, and said 


angrily to me: 


put his arms 
kissed her! 


“\What business has Rex to kiss my mother, 
I should like to know?” ‘That made vmesiee! 
very. angry, too, and I answered sharply, 
“Why shouldn’t my master kiss Miss Eleanor 
if he likes? She doesn’t seem to mind it.” 

“All the. more reason that TL shoenuid=inand 
it for her!” cried Nero, still more angrily— 
“And I do mind it very much indeed !” 

“You're a nasty, rude thing) Seana 


“You're a. horrid, pert, little sseta pean me 
have heard that fox terriers: alwaysu ane 
saucy,’ said Nero. I couldn’t stand that, sont 
showed my teeth at him, and, I really can’t tell 
which of us made the first move, but all I know 
is, that in a minute my dear friend Nero and 
I were in. the midst of a regular doe fight! 

There was no more love making for my 
master and Miss Eleanor! Up they both 
jumped in a terrible hurry, and ran to separate 
us. 

“O, Nero, Nero! How can you?” cried Miss 
Eleanor, as she seized him by the collar and 
pulled him off me with all her strength. 
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“Hattie, I wouldn’t have thought it of you! 
O you bad, bad ‘little dog!” said my master. 

Then they both stood holding us each by 
Our collars, Miss Eleanor and Nero on one 
side, my master and I on the other, while Nero 
and | kept on glaring and growling at each 
other. 

“[ shall have to take him home by the short 
eeoaiae Miss Hleanor at last... “And you 
must take Hattie back by the way you came, 
through the woods. It won’t do to let them 


What can make them behave 


loose again. 
so?” 

ayeeecome over, then, tonightr” asked 
master. 

meee called Miss Eleanor as.she turned 
away, tugging Nero, who was very unwilling 
to go, for he wanted to keep on fighting, and 
so did I. My master scolded me al! the way 
home, but more gently. 

“T can’t understand it, Hattie,” he said sev- 
eral times. “You and Nero were always such 
good friends, and now you ought to be better 
friends than ever!” 

My master didn’t understand how very rude 
and insulting Nero had been, both to him and 
to me. By the time we got home I discovered 
that one of my eyes was swelling up con- 
siderably ; Nero must have put his horrid claw 
imto it; and as we went into the back gate I 
was made extra cross by finding Thomas very 
briskly engaged in digging up my bone, which 
I had buried so carefully that same morning. 

“What on earth are you doing?” said master, 
sharply. 

“Only tidyin’ up the place,” 
Seeereaide bone,  stickin’ up 
a regular mess in the yard. 


he grumbled. 

there, makes 
I’m just takin’ 
it away,” then as he stood up straight and saw 
us, Thomas began to laugh. 

“What now?” said master. 

What have you done with your hat, 
Sir, and what is the matter with Hattie’s eye?” 
said Thomas. 

Seis torgot my hat,’ said’ master. “Will 
you go down to the meadow at the bottom of 
the’ woods for it, Thomas? I fancy I left it 
there. I will see about Hattie’s eye.” He 
did not seem very much vexed, even though 


it was his best top hat. He took me in doors 
and tied a wet bandage around my head over 
my eve, so that it soon felt more comfortable. 

But when master: went over to Miss Elean- 
or’s that evening he did not take me, nor did 
I care to go. I had thought better of my wish 
to fight Nero again. | 

And from that day to this Nero and I have 
not spoken to each other, and I don’t suppose 
we shall ever speak again, yet I do miss him. 

It is six months since all that happened, and 
Master and 
Miss Eleanor are to be married today. There 
iSwearear sbustic sand, prepararion at mN crocs 
house, but I. don’t suppose I shall see anything 
of the wedding. 


the bright spring (time, is tere: 


Nero never would invite me, 
after what has passed. I have thought it all 


over many times, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that perhaps I was somewhat to blame 


as well as he. I am very sorry. I wish we 
were friends again. 

I leitsoft ‘here suddenly, ter | saw <a, sight 
which surprised me so I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. It was Nero, running right across 
to our house. He wore a big white bow on 
his collar. 

y Hattie! Hattie Rohe tcriedh lem So, sonrye! 
was sorude! I ought to have apologized long 
ago! Will you forgive and forget$ Do. 
They've just tied on my favor. Come along 
over to our house and get yours.” | 


And of courses) went:——E)’Z 


League Work 


We have got a number of miserable horses 
One was 
an old, worn-out horse that had been work- 
ing for years on an express wagon and after 
his faithful service was sent into a sales stable 
to be sold, his owner evidently intending to 
get the last dollar out of this faithful helper 
who had earned so many dollars by hard work 
that he was surely entitled to merciful death 
instead of being sold to be worked until he 
dropped in harness. Fortunately for the poor 


horse, our veterinary doctor found him and 
saved him from that last misery of the old 


horse—a bargain sale. 


during the last month by purchase. 


BESSSIE AND TWO VISITORS 


Bessie, a St. Bernard 


Mrs. Minnow stood at the back door shak- 
ing the table cloth. The chickens ran with 
eager little chirps to pick up the crumbs as 
they were scattered in the grass!’ Mr. Min- 
now was just driving a farm wagon out of 
theSbarn and a Mlarces St) Bernard, syne snear 
the barn door in the sun, got up, shook her- 
self, and began to bark at the horse. 3 

“Won teglere Bessie srollow. 101s eCalieds, out 
Mrs. Minnow. “If you are going into the city 
she will get tired out and you may lose her.” 

“If she doesn’t know enough to go back 
Wwiienlmtell ier ALO weit wollte beri yeahs 
answered Mr. Minnow crossly. “I don’t care 
if she does get lost. She’s-no good here any- 
way. I’m going to get a younger dog this 
BCs 

“That's no reason why you should let the 
poor old dog get lost,” replied Mrs. Minnow. 
“When we told my sister we would take Bes- 
sie if she had to break up housekeeping she 
expected we would take good care of her.” 

“Well, we have, haven’t we?” called back 
Mr. Minnow as he drove out of the yard, “I’m 
sure you've made as much fuss over her as 
you would over a child.” 

As the horse trotted out on the road, Bessie, 
in spite of Mrs. Minnow’s call, trotted along 
after the wagon, for she had been allowed to 
go to the village so many times with her old 
mistress and with Mr. Minnow, like all dogs 
she was unwilling to be left behind. Mr. Min- 
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now did not turn his head to see if she was 
following. Perhaps he thought his wife had 
kept her back; perhaps he was in a bad humor 
and did not care; so Bessie kept on down the 
street, and through the village into the more 
thickly settled districts on the outskirts of 
ihemcity: 

After awhile she began to feel very tired 
and hot, though it was a cool spring day, but 
she was an old dog, heavily built, and no St. 
Bernard dog is fit to travel fast or long, but 
Mr. Minnow did not pause on his way, or look 
back to see the tired, panting dog trying to 
keep his wagon in sight. 

A few women and one or two men noticed 
her and said to themselves that the man in 
the wagon must be very thoughtless or cruel, 
and very likely he was trying to lose the dog, 
but no one stopped him, and by and by poor 
Bessie got so far behind she lost sight of the 
wagon as it turned a corner. 

Still the faithful creature -kepryonpeaveuy 
slowly now, for her breath was coming hard 
and fast, and one boy started to raise a cry of 
Pe watshobots (Oysa! but, fortunately, he was stopped 
by a woman who seized him by the arm and 
told him to “stop that silly and wicked cry,’ 
and the poor dog kept on unmolested. 

The electric cars were coming and going, 
besides many wagons of various kinds, and 
Bessie, frightened and exhausted, got bewil- 
dered and no longer knew which way to turn. 
Several times she came near getting run over 
and that would probably have been her. fate 
had not a kind-hearted man who was driving 
a smaller wagon in a great hurry to get down 
town on business, steered out for her, then 
stopped. Noticing that the dog was either 
tired or sick, he got out of his wagon, and see- 
ing she had no mark on her collar and was an 
old dog lifted her, heavy as she was, into his 
wagon and drove on through the crowded 
street, saying to a boy on the seat with him, 
“Some mean fellow has let this poor old dog 
follow him. Perhaps he meant to lose her. 
She wouldn’t be running through the city 
this way unless she had been dropped here or 
followed her owner. It’s one of the meanest 
of all mean tricks to lose a dog or cat or go 
off and desert them. Look how this poor 
thing is panting!” 
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“What are you going to do with her, father? 
Can we take her hoine?” said the boy. 

“No, sonny, it wouldn't be best. We would 
get fond of her and she’s an old dog. We'll 
take her to the Animal Rescue League on Car- 
ver street; it isn’t much out of our way. If 
she happens to have any one that cares about 
her he will go there to look for her and if she 
hasn't, they will do whatever is best for her.” 

Bessie, so tired she could hardly get her 
breath, sat down very quietly between the 
father and son and in about ten minutes more 
Me yeecacucu Carver street. They both got 
out and Bessie, with a little assistance, fol- 
lowed. “Take her in through the office, my 
Poyeoucepe duick about it. You came here 
once before with that poor cat we picked up 
one day. Hurry down stairs to the kennels 
Paeeanv ener. VVe-havent a.mintute to spare.’ 

It had been one of the busiest of the many 
busy days at the Animal Rescue League when 
it seemed as if every moment a dog or cat or 
Bevieiorpassed through the doors: Some- 


times a little company of four or five children 


came bringing one miserable cat, kitten or 
puppy they had picked up, and when the boy 
took Bessie down into the yard quite a little 
crowd of people were there looking at the 
dogs. Remembering his father’s injunction 
to hurry, the boy did not wait to speak to 
anyone; indeed, he did not know that every 
animal brought in was registered, the name 
and address of the person bringing it being 
taken, also the place where the animal was 
found. So he left Bessie and ran back to the 
wagon. 

Half an hour later the crowd of visitors 
thinned out until only one or two were left 
and Bessie was then discovered sitting pa- 
tiently waiting on the plank walk outside the 
dog yards quietly looking about her but mak- 
ing no disturbance. 

“Whose dog is this?” asked John, one of 
the caretakers, of the other. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Henry. 
“This is the first time I’ve noticed her.” 

“Perhaps the doctor knows. She may be 
a patient of his. I see she has got a skin dis- 
ease,’ said John. 

But the doctor knew nothing about her, and 


after making enquiries in the office upstairs, 
and of the men and boys whose duty it was 
(Geo out aiterPanimals: “theyappearance. of 
Bessie was voted a mystery that no one could 
solve. It was suggested that she had come 
there of her own accord to be taken care of. 

A week passed by; no one advertised and 
no one came for an. old St.’ Bernard, neither 
did any of the many visitors who came in 
looking for a dog to adopt wish to take her. 
Not only was her age and her sex against her 
but her hair was coming out in handfuls and 
underneath it her skin was red and inflamed. 
put when the kennels filled to overflowing,and 
the least desirable dogs were mercifully sent 
where no more suffering could reach them, 
Bessie still remained, a quiet, patient, pathetic 
creature, who somehow had won special in- 
terest and affection from those who had the 
care and the responsibility of the kennels. 

Hot weather was beginning and Bessie felt 
the heat in the city yards. So one day, in 
company with a_ sad-looking, tangle-haired, 
melancholy, rusty black poodle, a nervous, 
lively pointer and a somewhat quarrelsome 
Airedale terrier, she was taken to Pine Ridge, 
Lhe cOUltryPalliexm Ol Lire get al eeeie sete 
Vedete twherethere were sine* cooll kennels, 
large runs, with trees, bushes and rocks to 
give variety, and a warm welcome from a 
caretaker whose love for dogs and horses was 
deep enough to satisfy even the president of 
thepearue. 

And there, poor olds Bessiesrenewed,- her 
youth. She was not confined even in the large 
runs—not she, but over the whole fifteen acres 
slhremsrangedeate wilkmwone slept she 
pleased—in the house, the cellar, or out un- 
der the fragrant pine trees in the cool grass. 
She was clipped and combed and annointed 
with ointments that cured her of 
trouble, and though she was old, yet she was 
as handsome a dog as one could wish to see. 
And she loved everybody; indeed, she was al- 
most too loving, for her way of coming up to 
visitors 
pressing without invitation first one great paw’ 
and then the other upon them, and thrusting 
her great head under their arms or against 
their hands, insisting on much notice and pet- 


where 


her skin 


as well as to her own friends and 
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ting, sometimes startled women who were not 
used to great dogs. 

Children loved her and she had her photo- 
graph taken with some little visitors. 

Her greatest fault was jealousy of other 
dogs and she would not permit her friends to 
be too friendly with Poodlums or Dusty or 
Old Bobs, other Pine Ridge dogs, when she 
was near. 

But why speak of her in the past when at 
present writing she still holds a prominent 
place sat »Pine “Ridge: . Perhaps it us because 
she seems to be growing feebler of late, and 
old.age is taking a firmer hold. Only a few 
days ago when I went up the pathway and 
saw her stretched out on the grass under the 
old- apple tree,, she lay soo still TI theugnt it 
might be she was taking her last sleep; but 
when I approached nearer and laid my hand 
on her head (she did not hear me coming) she 
aroused to life and love and beat her bushy 
tail on the ground, and gracefully lifted her 
heavy paw in greeting. 

How did I find out the mystery of Bessie’s 
appeatanceratetie eacues 7 Nate issamcecret 
between Bessie and me, but I will tell you 
this, if you set yourself to work with sympa- 
thy and love you may learn as I have learned 
to understand dog language.—A. H. S. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


a 


When the Animal Rescue League started 
the Model Boarding Stable one of its objects 
was that not only should the horses be given 
the amount of food they needed but water, 
and that every horse should have a chance to 
get water in the morning before his breakfast. 
This was said by some who kept horses to be 


unnecessary. ‘They declared that. very 


~ 


few 
horses would take water early in the morning, 
but experience at the stable has proved that 
with not more than one exception in fifty 
every horse likes his sip of water the first 
thing when he is cared for.in the morning. 
We cannot be too careful about giving all the 


domestic animals free access to water. Few 
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people realize how much suffering is endured 
by horses, dogs and all other animals when 
this is neglected. 


Woodroffe Hill of England, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, gives 
the following recipe for rabies: 


Recipe. 
Malice Tinbecility 
Cowardice add Equal Parts Ignorance 
Nervousness Imagination 


Dog hatred, add quantum sufficit. 


Shake the ingredients well up, look intently 
and constantly at the mixture, carefully scan 
the columns of the daily press for Hydropho- 
bia announcements and imagine every playful, 
lost, sick or worried dog that is at liberty out 
of doors is in the frenzied stage oie mapiess 


I am wondering if some of these extraor- 
dinary “cures” for various diseases that we are 
reading about in the papers, injecting a little 
of this-and a little of that.and saeitilesormede 
other thing taken from the lower animals into 
what we are pleased to call the higher animals, 
may not seem as ridiculous to the world 
twenty or thirty years hence as wearing a 
rabbit’s foot or compounding medicines from 
frogs’ legs or a black cat seem to us now. 


FOXEY FOUND A GOOD HOME IN MYSTIC, CONN. 


The Dog License 


The stand that some persons take against 
having a dog license is not a kindness to the 
dog or to dog owners, but thé @éeversqumes 
without such a law dogs multiply to such an 
extent that in time more severe measures are 
taken, and cruel laws, such-as have been 
passed in some cities, obliging owners to 
muzzle their dogs, will be passed. 

If the number of dogs running about on 
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the streets can be kept within reasonable 
limits we are much less likely to have unrea- 
sonably strict laws that are very painful to all 
dogs lovers passed. 

The strict rules that have been made about 
travelling with a pet dog or cat are occasion- 
ing a great deal of discomfort and complaint. 
To be obliged to put a little nervous, sensitive 
pet dog or cat in a baggage car is\as cruel 
and unreasonable as to have a separate car for 
babies. It is time some sort of public protest 
was made against rules which will not allow 
even a pet cat that is confined in a basket or 
a dog that can be kept in one’s arms to be 
taken into the car with its mistress. 

The railroad companies might better charge 
an extra fare, and they could have restrictions 
that would compel owners to keep small dogs 
and cats in baskets or in leash, instead of 
causing the serious inconvenience they are 
now inflicting upon families who travel over 
their roads to summer and winter residences 
with their pets, by compelling these perfectly 
inoffensive and often delicate creatures to be 
banished to a cold, uncomfortable, noisy bag- 
gage car, endangering their health and their 
lives. 


Chelsea’s “mad dog scare,” according to the 
newspapers, was another hysterical fright and 
panic caused by a dog that was first crazed 
with fright by a hooting mob and then cruelly 
strangled and clubbed and shot to death. If 
the dog had been let alone he would probably 
have run until exhausted, then hidden himself 
until the fright or pain or whatever caused 
him to run, had subsided. As the dog was im- 
mediately killed, what right had the news- 
papers to state that he was “mad” since there 
had not even been time for any examination 
before the statement appeared? 


A man came to the League one day with a 
fine young collie which he said must be killed. 
The man was in so much grief that we ques- 
tioned him and found that this dog had been 
bitten by another dog that had been pro- 
nounced “mad.” He said he knew all about 
the alleged “mad dog,” knew how he had been 


ill-treated and what he had suffered and was 
confident that his unusual conduct and ill tem- 
per was the result of all this suffering. He 
had no fears for his dog, but the police ordered 
him killed and his family had got into a panic, 
so he saw no way of keeping him. The part- 
ing between the man and the dog was heart- 
breaking. It is a pity that those who are fos- 
tering this fear of any dog who happens to 
show his nervous condition or a fit of temper, 
such as human beings are occasionally liabie 
to, by biting, could not have seen this parting. 


MWiemare pirequently, ;seeine articlesy in athe 
newspapers, often with sensational headlines, 
telling about some unfortunate dog, driven to 
desperation sDye thirst). or siricht= ior scapuse 
(though the newspapers do not put it that 
way) or suffering, perhaps, from a sudden at- 
tack of acute indigestion, that has run through 
a street and bitten or snapped at some person 
or other. dog tas" he rans: hese dogs are al- 
ways called “mad” and usually killed by cruel 
means before any effort has been made to 
keep them alive long enough to prove what 
might be proved in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, that the trouble was not rabies. A 
dog or a cat that is in acute pain or fright is 
always liable to snap and bite and run. I once 
had a cat that was suffering with an abscess in 
his mouth.. Everytime he tried to drink milk 
(he could not eat) he seemed to think some- 
thing or somehody was purposely hurting him 
and would run as fast as he could go to find 
some hiding place. My little dog, gentlest of 
the always gentle maltese terrier breed, 
snapped at a child who slapped him suddenly, 
not hurting him, but startling him, and once 
again at someone who picked him up roughly. 
Fright often causes a dog to bite, and if the 
truth were known and justice done to these 
dogs that are beaten to death because they 
have bitten some child there would be fewer 
cries of “mad dog’ and more accusations 
against cruel boys who have teased or hurt 
the docu, ledoubttvery samuel it ity canbe 
actually proved that any of these cases when 
sickness resembling hydrophobia has occurred 
some weeks or months after a bite from a dog 
had any connection whatever with that bite 
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unless through the imagination. The balance 
of medical testimony is against it and it is al- 
ways best for us who are not supposed to 
know anything about the matter to take the 
view that is least likely to cause a mental con- 
dition that is more dangerous to us than a dog 
bite. 


Dies after Pasteur Treatment 


Mortimer Morgan, son of William Morgan 
of 27 Athens street, Cambridge, a fourteen- 
year-old boy, who four weeks ago was bitten 
by a rabid dog, died yesterday at his home. 
As soon as it was established that the dog 
was afflicted with rabies the boy was sent to 
New York to undergo the Pasteur treatment. 
He returned from there a week ago, appar- 
ently recovering. 
meningitis set in. 


Two days ago, however, 
The attending physician 
certifies that death was caused primarily by 
meningitis, and gives as a contributory cause 
debility arising from the Pasteur treatment 
for hydrophobia. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


re 4 


“The busy bee—what use is he?— 
What good the butterfly?” 

Oh! Little child, they have their use, 
As well as you and I. 


A lesson deep, we well may learn, 
.From every flower that grows: 

And rhythmic music murmurs through 
Hach babbling brook that flows. 


The busy bee roves through the fields, 
Sipping from perfumed flowers, 

Rich honey that he stores away 
"Gainst winter’s stormy hours. 


And, so you see—’twas God’s own hand 
That fashioned every flower: 

He taught the busy bee to seek 
The clover’s honeyed bower. 


Yes! Every insect,—every bird,— 
The stars that gem night’s sky, 
Are just as much His Handiwork,— 

As you, dear child,—and I! 


Anna Lockhart Hughes. 


A dog bites. A human being not only bites, 


but backbites. Which is the worse? 


Captain Grath of the American ship Wil- 
liam H. Macy was humane enough to stop his 
ship and lower a boat to rescue his wife’s pet 
cat who fell overboard. The seamen rowed 
with a will until they reached “Muggins,” 
who was swimming bravely after the ship, 
though beginning to get exhausted, and the 
cat was soon shivering and purring in her 
rejoicing friend’s arms. 


There should be a law prohibiting the sale 
of ‘the wicked little’ tube callediieiegoe em 
blower with which boys are constantly doing 
more or less serious damage, not only break- 
ing windows, which is now a common occur- 
ence, but injuring women and children, dogs 
and cats, killing birds and frightening horses. 

There should also be a law forbidding boys 
to use the air gun, which is not so common a 
plaything but even more dangerous. The Bos- 
ton Herald of October 12 gives an account of 
a Miss Fessenden of Stamford, Conn., who, 
when walking out with her dog, was hit in 
the eye by boys who were amusing themselves 
with one of these dangerous playthings. Her 
eyeglass was broken and the blood streaming 
from her eye blinded her so that she could not 
see her way home. The boys who had caused 
this cruel injury, instead of coming forward 
to help her, ran away, as might be expected 
of that kind of a boy, and had ait not been for 
her dog she could not have found her way 
home. Holding the leash in her hand she was 
led by her faithful companion to her own 
door. 


A Reasoning Dog 

A little dog living in Northern Ontario, 
about two miles from the town, often accom- 
panied members of the family there when they 
were walking or driving. They also went 
sometimes to town by boat, paddling or row- 
ing down a lake to reach there. To reach the 
boathouse there is a very steep descent down 
a half ladder and half stairway, but the dog 
was not allowed to go near there, neither was 
he taken out in the boats at any time. 

However, this little fellow managed to get 
himself down there unobserved one day, and 
as he could not get back alone, his master not 


Our 


wishing to be delayed, took him to town in 
the boat, the landing in town being in quite 
another part of the town from where the road 
entered it and quite away from any part the 
dog had been in before. 

My friend had a number of matters to at- 
tend to and at the end of some two hours of 
running in and out of offices, etc., he found 
he had lost the dog. He was then in a part 
of the town familiar to the dog from previous 
visits, and so he did not feel anxious but 
thought to himself that the dog would simply 
return home by the road, which he was per- 
fect familiar with. At the end of another two 
hours he returned to his boat and found his 
dog seated on the landing! 

If this dog did not reason, how was it he 
returned to a strange part of the town and 
waited at least two hours by a boat he had 
never been in before, instead of returning 
home by road as he had done on previous oc- 
casions when separated from his master? 


Beko: 


Those who crave a zoological park in their 
city should make a note of the recent addition 
to the Bronx Park, which is an elephant 
house costing $175,000. Even with this costly 
building anyone who will give the question of 
keeping wild animals in confinement fair con- 
sideration cannot fail to see that not the larg- 
est or costhest building one can have con- 
structed can give these huge animals that 
were created to roam the forests anything ap- 
proaching to comfort. And this is only one 
out of the many expenses demanded by a zoo- 
logical park. If the large sum of money ex- 
pended on captive wild animals, a purpose 
that means misery to living creatures, were 
put into playgrounds all over the city, roof 
gardens on schoolhouses and vacation schools, 
we should not see the streets of the tenement 
house district thronged with children until 
midnight or have so many cases brought into 
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the juvenile courts. 
Mew persons who find pleasure in going to see 

Wa4 . . , ; . 
trained animals” perform on the stage or in the 
circus Or menagerie have any idea of the awful 
cruelty involved in their training. If they had, 
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they surely could not encourage such shows by 
their presence any more than they would attend 
a bull fight. In the October Everybody’s Maga- 
zine an illustrated article reveals the way ant 
mals are trained and by permission of the pub- 
NSHers itiise articles will “bemrepirinted spy the 
Animal Rescue League. Copies will be sent 
if requested and stamp enclosed. 


A Stolen Dog 


What becomes of the stolen dogs? This is 
a question often asked by those who mourn 
the sudden disappearance of some household 
pet. If the dog is a mongrel the probability is 
that he disappears behind the walls of some 
medical school or laboratory. If a dog of 
good appearance he is hidden in some dog- 
dealer’s cellar until it is safe to sell him or he 
is promptly shipped to another city. The his- 


tory of one of these stolen dogs has recently 


been related to me by a friend who was con- 
Cerne dudes 

One night four dogs disappeared myster- 
iously from the neighborhood of Bird street, 
Dorchester. Among them was a young collie 
belonging to .Mr. John W-——, who had 
brought him into his house when a little 
puppy and became deeply attached to him. 

Every effort was made to find this dog— 
pbc © uheapolce «were. notified the: dog 
was advertised, but no clue could be found, 
and after a month or two had gone by the 
family mourned Ben as dead. 

A married sister, about a year later, went 
to Portland to live. One day when passing a 
house she saw a dog that looked so much like 
her brother’s lost Ben she wrote to her brother 
about him. Mr. W——, who had not ceased 
to grieve for the friend and companion he had 
lost, took the earliest opportunity he could 
get and departed for Portland. He went to 
the house where the dog had been seen and 
asked to see the dog. It needed but one look 
to convince him that he had found at last his 
lost Ben, but in spite of the mutual recog- 
nition between man and dog, the family, 
who were very reluctant to part with Ben, 
might have held out against Mr. W = 
claim had~it not been for the fact that the 
day when he was purchased from a man who 
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was selling dogs in Portland, he had on a col- 
lar marked “Ben.” 

The dog was evidently hurried off to Port- 
land as quickly as possible, as the date of his 
purchase was the day after he disappeared, and 
was sold without even the precaution being 
taken of removing his collar. 

Although collars are often removed and 
sometimes stolen from dogs, yet it is a de- 
cided safeguard not to let a dog go out of the 
house without a collar marked with the ad- 
dress of the owner of the dog and the license 
number. This is demanded by the law and 
the observance of the law in this respect 
would prevent dogs from being interfered 
with by those whose duty it is to take up 
every unlicensed dog, and it would help others 
who find a lost dog to return him. 

Any dog received at the Animal Rescue 
League wearing a collar with an address is 
returned just as quickly as the owner can be 
reached by telephone or by letter.—A. H, S. 


As this paper goes to press we learn with great 
regret that an order has gone forth to muzzle 
dogs for ninety days on account of an “epidemic 
of rabies.” The League has taken into its ken- 
nel over two thousand dogs during three summer 
months and vet we have not had one case of 
rabies. Several dogs that were said to be ‘‘mad” 
we found on observation had definite and unmis- 
takable dog diseases that were not rabies. 

The League has cared for over twenty thou- 
sand dogs during nine years, and Dr. Frank J. 
Sullivan, whose large experience as League vet- 
erinarian and with outside practice, certainly 
should give his opinion weight, says that he has 
only seen five cases in all these years among these 
thousands of dogs that could possibly be called 
rabies, and these cases were dumb rabies. The 
condition of fear that has taken hold of the 
public is greatly to be deplored, and if it con- 
tinues it looks as if the dog, man’s most loving 
and faithful companion, would finally be exter- 
minated. Certainly a dog that must be deprived 
of his freedom or be muzzled cannot get much 
comfort out of life. This being the law, however, 
we must submit, and muzzle our dogs if we wish 
to keep them or exercise them on a leash. 


HORSES AT PINE RIDGE ENJOYING A VACATION 


LEAGUE NEWS * 
* AND NOTES | 


One day this fall we received a letter telling us 
that a poor man in Wellesley sold for twenty dol- 
lars an old horse unfit for his work to a pedlar, 
and that some months later, meeting the horse 
on the street, he was so shocked at his wretched 
condition he bought him back for ten dollars. 
This man knew Mrs. C——, a membepeorecne 
League, and asked her if she thought the League 
would buy him and give him a little comfort in 
our Home of Rest. He said he had taken almost 
his last dollar to buy him back with and he could 
not afford to keep him, neither could he make up 
his mind to have him killed, partly on account of 
his son, who pitied old Jimmie, and cried to see 
him so changed. 

We bought old Jimmie, and Mrs. C——- her- 
self took him and his owner from Wellesley to 
Pine Ridge and left him there. The first thing 
of course was a roll in the grass. Poor Jimmie! 
It had probably been years since he had had a 
chance to roll. He was emaciated and weak with 
starvation and stiff with thirty years of faithful 
service to man, so when he had had his roll he 
had to be helped up again on to his feet. 

The dav after he arrived I went to ceesimae 
and was moved almost to tears as I looked at 
him. He came to me at once and rubbed his soft 
nose against my hand. He did not know what 
sugar meant, but took with evident enjoyment 
tender grass and pieces of carrot and apples. 
He was a little creature, sJenderly built and must 
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sometime have been somebody’s carriage horse 
and been used to petting. How cruel to have 
him end his days in a junk cart! 

For about three weeks dear old Jimmie en- 
joved the pleasant pasture, the wide, well-bedded 
stall and the soft food at Pine Ridge, and then, 
suddenly, in the night, his last illness came upon 
him. Our kind caretaker was with him at once, 
doing all that was possible to do, and stayed with 
him until morning, when he passed quietly away, 
apparently without pain. 

The annual fair is before us and all who are 
interested in the work of rescuing horses, dogs 
and cats should help us make this fair a suc- 
cess. We want it to be a greater success than 
ever before, because we need money more 
than usual on account of the great increase of 
our work. It is not as if we got large be- 
quests and a constant flow of money, as many 
other charitable and humane societies do, but 
we have never yet got one large bequest and 
the donations we receive are not half enough 
to enable us to meet our expenses. So if we 
try to take care of the many hundreds of ani- 
mals that are needing our care in Boston alone 
we are obliged to take other measures to get 
money. It is not as hard for those who are 
asked to help us as it is for us who have to 
ask for help. 
Stant beggar and nothing but the sight of the 
suffering animals we stand for and the daily 
hearing of their misery could give us strength 
and courage for this wearisome task. 

If everyone would help a little a few would 
not be called upon to do so much. / 

If the few who have done so much should 
get tired of our calls for help it simply means 
that we must try to close our eyes and our 
ears to the suffering about us and leave many 
poor creatures that we might help in misery. 

We are sending out a letter of appeal to all 
our members, but we greatly fear that some 
will cast it aside unread, and some who glance 
it over will not make even the small response 
that is possible to almost everyone. If every- 
one who reads would help us, what a burden 
of anxiety would be lifted from us who see 
day by day the many suffering animals 
brought through our doors, and who read the 


It is not pleasant to be a con-’ 


many letters from greater distances implor- 
ing our help. 

Many persons who really are fond of ani- 
mals and sympathize with their suffering give 
but little to relieve that suffering, excusing 
themselves on the ground that they must help 
human beings first; but when there are a 
thousand persons to help human beings to one 
who is willing to help the Animal Rescue 
League, the only society in the country if not 
in the world that is doing the practical work 
of giving comfortable care and shelter to 
horses, dogs, cats, birds—any living creature 
brought to its door day or night, surely every- 
one who has any sympathy for neglected and 
suffering animals should be willing, even at 
some little sacrifice, to be as generous as pos- 
sible to this cause. 

Let us hope that our appeal for a little help 
now trom everyone and for help to make our 
fair a success may be kindly responded to. 

Articles for the fair may be sent at any time 
to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver street, 
Boston; also checks or donations of money. 
The tables will represent about the same lo- 
calities as last year, and a circular will soon 


‘be issued giving the names of the heads of 


tables. 


We are going to have a Puzzle Table at our 
fair in charge of Miss Sawyer, The Ludlow, 
Boston, who would be pleased to receive 
puzzles at any time before Monday, December 
7, the date of the fair. 

Mrs. Everett Morss will again be in charge 
of an Exchange Table and all our friends are 
invited to look over their belongings and see 
if they cannot discard something that some- 
body else would like. 


Do not forget to send jellies and preserves 
for the fair. We shall have over fifty tumblers 
of delicious grape jelly made from grapes on 
our vines at Pine Ridge. This jelly is now 
ready if anyone would like to make an early 
purchase. It is 30 cents a glass, and is said 
to be unsually fine in flavor. 


We have ‘a few barrels of winter apples 
ready for sale at Pine Ridge. They are bald- 
wins and will be sold at the regular market 
price. 
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A PLEASANT NOOK AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST 
FOR HORSES 


A collie found on the streets that must have 
wandered a long distance and suffered greatly 
was among the many dogs brought to us last 
week. His hair was eaten off him with mange 
and he was so weak with starvation he literally 
could not stand. It was a hopeless case so 
far as keeping him was concerned, but dog 
lovers will be glad to know that his last hours 
were made as comfortable as possible by a 
warm bed for his cold, shivering body and a 
pan of warm milk which he lapped as he lay 
on the floor, being unable to do more than 
raise his head. 

Every attention has been given to a King 
Charles spaniel found and brought. to. the 
League. He was old, had very sore eyes, and 
was probably thrown out to die, as no adver- 
tisement has appeared about him. It is the 
stron? claim ether oAnimal ae kescie: heacne 
makes for more general and generous support, 
that no matter how offensive with disease a 
dog is or how poor a mongrel, he is sure of 
being humanely cared for until his release, 
and humanely released at the last. 


Two horses have finished vacations at Pine 
Ridge and gone back in good condition to 
work this month and two others have taken 
their places. 


Cruelty to dumb animals is a certain sign of 


one of two things—savagery or degeneracy. 
—Thomas F. Walsh. 


LEAFLETS 


On the Care and Treatment of Animals 


Cruelties Connected witn the Training and Exhi- 

bition of Animals. -By Mrs. HuntincTon Siu. 
Illustrated. Twelve pages. 54x83 inches. One 
copy, 3 cents; 20 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00. Postage prepaid. 

Harold’s Dream. A story of how a boy learned to 
be kind. By Mrs. Huntincton Situ. _ Illus- 
trated. Four pages, 6x94 inches. One copy, 
2cents; 20 copies, ro cents; 100 copies, 40 cents. 
Postage prepaid. f 


Care of Cats. Directions how to treat them in 
health and sickness. Illustrated. Eight pages, 
6x94 inches. One copy, 5 Cemisgumemcopless 
50 cents; 100 copies, $3.50. Postage prepaid. 


A story for children about 
the rescue of an old horse. By ANNA HArRIs 
SmirH. Four pages, 6xg inches. One Copy, 
2cents ; 20 copies, 12 cents; 100 copies, 50 cents. 
Postage prepaid. 


Old Jessie’s Christmas. 


The Grocer’s Boy. A story for young and old, tell- 
ing of the cruel way in which boy drivers are often 
encouraged to treat horses. By ANNA HARRIS 
SmMirH. Four pages,6xg inches. One copy, 
2cents; 20 copies, 12 cents; 100 copies, 50 cents, 
Postage prepaid. 


The Care of Dogs. Four pages, 41x64 inches. 


One, copy, 2 cents; 12 Copies, \1Omeen aamerae 


copies, 40 cents. Postage prepaid. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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FOR ANIMALS 
OF THE POOR 


A FREE CLINIC 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 
| Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE POST CARDS 
A series of Twentv-four Post Cards illustrating : 


The League Headquarters Pine Ridge Country Annex 


League Animals 


Cards mailed postpaid for 2 cents each, 3 for 5 cents, 
16 cents a dozen; or a full set of 
twenty-four for 25. cents 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ystins 
DUG 
READ 


Loox For AUSTIN ON Every CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 

Price 10> cents’ each. ) By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin.or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.YV. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, Cambridge 2054 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


Sieh Oo 6 who. ALLY: 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 


grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 


steel, outside and inside cases. 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman 


The price of each is 


SERVICES 


Frank 8, Waterman 
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A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Whose Home is the Wilderness? 


New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 


watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By ‘Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 


Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘*School of the Woods’”’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—sum mer, autuin and winter. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


OLD 
GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


If You Wish 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The book is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


SPRATT’S 


eset a ae 


FEED 


Healthy, 
Specially prepared for Terriers and other active dogs. 
Strong Pala nih atidity they are easily digested, make bone and 
a nd Active muscle, and not fat, thus insuring the true Terrier qualities of 
energy and action. 
Dogs dees 
Send stamp for “ DOG CULTURE ” ; it contains much 


valuable information. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


Newark, N. J, Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass- 
@ San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Can. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
(Am.) Ltd. 


